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A Worthwhile Exhibit of Art 


N Baltimore where much is being done to take the Negro into 

consideration as a contributor to American culture an exhibition 

of the portraits painted by Joshua Johnston is being held at the 
Peale Museum from January 11 to February 8, 1948. The Peale 
Museum is the Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore at 225 
North Holiday Street. 

Who was Joshua Johnston? Of him we know very little. We are 
not sure whether his name was Johnston or Johnson, and we are like- 
wise uncertain as to whether his status was that of a slave or freeman. 
The record as far as his past has been established indicates that he 
was once a slave who became free. Yet so many supposed owners of 
Johnston are mentioned that the matter is in doubt. Some believe 
that he may have come from the West Indies, probably from Haiti, 
to escape the convulsions incident to the revolution and independence 
of that island. Refugees from that quarter settled along the Atlantic 
coast mainly in or near Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile and New Orleans. If Johnston came to these shores as such, 
he was a freeman. At present our knowledge of Johnston is limited 
to what is said about him by Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, the recognized 
authority on Maryland art history, supported by the Baltimore City 
Directories which from 1797 to 1824 list Johnston as a “limner”’-or 
“portrait artist.” 

From this scant knowledge of the man and his background, how- 
ever, significant observations have been made. In the first p'ace, he 
was one of the first Americans and doubtless the first Negro to 
impress the art circles of the country as a portrait painter. Artists 
accredit him with as many as some thirty paintings. They are not 
all initialed or dated by him, but his style and the family traditions 
of those portrayed enable these authorities to identify them as the 
productions of Johnston. It is believed that his style was greatly 
influenced by that of Charles Peale Polk. Johnston’s art is academic, 
not primitive. Critics find in his art a fondness for flowers, jewelry, 
and animals which shows a naive spirit. While.he fails with respect 
to anatomy he shows much simplicity, unity and rhythm which give 
his paintings “the feeling of reality and honesty and the calm 
dignity” which “contrasts favorably with the romantic exuberance 
of some of his contemporaries.” (Catalogue, an Exhibition of Por- 
traits by Joshua Johnston, The Peale Museum, 1948.) Dr. Pleasants 
and other critics do not consider Johnston a great artist but they 
say that “he was a credit to the tradition of American art and to 
the history of his race.” 

Of his paintings as a whole, Dr. Pleasants says, “All are drawn 
in the same stiff manner. With few exceptions the eyes, even ‘in 
family groups, are directed staringly forward. The mouth is tightly 


(Continued on page 119) 
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THE WARING FAMILY 


HE Waring Family, accord- 
Yee to a record made by Wil- 

liam Waring III in 1878 be- 
gan about 1750. There came from 
England that year, a Scotchman 
named Captain William Waring 
who settled in Virginia. He became 
an officer in the Revolutionary War 
and died there 1815. He produced 
a family by a mixed-blooded wom- 
an, his slave, whom he after manu- 
mitted. Her name was Vessels. They 
had seven children whom he recog- 
nized and left $5,000 each. These 
children were David, Susan, Roset- 
ta, William, Maria, Henry and 
Arthur. They were all born in 
Essex County, Virginia. The eldest 
sister, the daughter of Captain 
William Waring and Mother 
Vessels was named Susan who had 
three children named James, John, 
and Catherine. Catherine married 
a man named Walter Williams and 
died early in life. John went to 
Detroit where he settled with his 
mother who came in 1852 and died 
James 


there after a long illness. 
went to sea and never returned. 


Captain Waring had two other 
quadroon children, one of whom 
died in childhood, and the other, 
Henrietta, married a white man 
named Gaines, crossed over to the 
other race and died in that connec- 
tion. 

Rosetta, the third of the children 
of William Waring and Mother 
Vessels married a man named 
Threshly Simmons. She died in 
1833 or 1834 in Fredericksburg. 
She left six children—Robert, 
Susan, Henry, Julia, Mary and 
Threshly. They settled in Detroit 
in 1852. Threshly crossed over to 
the white race. Susan married her 
cousin’s widower, Walter Williams. 
She died soon thereafter. Robert 
Simmons, one of Rosetta’s children, 
settled in Parkersburg, Virginia 
(now West Virginia). Henry Sim- 
mons settled in Boston, and Mary 
who married Barker lived also in 
Boston. Julia married a Deas and 
lived in California. 


By C. G. Woopson 


William, the second son of Cap- 
tain William Waring and Mother 
Vessels, was born in 1798 and died 
in 1854. He married Lavenia 
Crutchfield. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, an East 
Indian came to these shores. He 
was named Ambrose Mont. By his 
white wife he had two children 
named John and Fannie. John and 
Fannie lived in Spottsylvania 
County all their lives. John died 
at the age of 70 during the Civil 
War, and his sister lived a little 
longer. Fannie married Colonel 
Robert Crutchfield who was born 
in the same county about 1770, 
his parents having come from Eng- 
land. This Colonel married Fanny 
Mont. Lavenia was her daughter. 
He had a son named William B. 
Crutchfield. Lavenia had East 
Indian but no Negro blood. Colonel 
Crutchfield was an extensive plant- 
er. William Crutchfield married 
white and settled in Haywood 
County, Tennessee, where he had 
a large family. Colonel Robert 
Crutchfield recognized his children 
and lavished money on them. 

William Waring and Lavenia 
Crutchfield had eleven children— 
Sara Ann (May, 1828), Robert C. 
(August, 1831), William (Decem- 
ber 24, 1833), Julia (July, 1835). 
These children were born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. The family 
then moved to Rochester, Beaver 
County, Pennsylvania in Septem- 
ber 1836. They stopped for a short 
time in Pittsburgh. The next child, 
Malvina C. was born in Pennsyl- 
vania (May, 1837), Stapleton C. 
(February, 1839), Oscar Minor 
(November, 1840), Maria Louisa 
(August 25, 1842), David C. 
(April 5, 1845), Emily Virginia 
(May, 1847), Clara Lavinia (June, 
1850). All reached their majority 
except Stapleton C., who died in 
childhood. 

After living 15 years in Rochest- 
er, Pennsylvania, they moved to 
Allegheny City for a year and a 
half. From there they moved to 
Chieago in 1854 and William War- 


ing I died of Cholera there that 
year. He was a business man from 
youth. He owned a schooner which 
plied between Washington, Alex- 
andria City and Baltimore. He 
afterwards engaged in the grocery 
business in Fredericksburg and 
later the bakery business. When 
he reached Pittsburgh he engaged 
in general store keeping. In 
Rochester in general mercantile 
business, the largest in the place. 
Later he restricted his activity to 
a leather business and finally he 
manufactured soap and candles. 
In Allegheny he engaged in retail 
and wholesale grocery business in 
which he failed. He then removed 
to Chicago where he died in 1854 
as stated above on July 11. He was 
one of the few colored men of fifty 
years ago who could go anywhere 
he wanted to go. 

One of his children, Sara mar- 
ried William L. Waring, a second 
cousin, the son of David who was 
the son of Captain William War- 
ing. Robert C. Waring married 
Mary Jane Gray. William Waring 
married Amanda F. Hill in Cass 
County, Michigan, August 27, 
1857. Julie married Wylie Wal- 
dron in Oberlin, Ohio in April or 
May, 1855. Malvina married James 
A. Waring, a cousin in Oberlin, 
Ohio, in 1857. He also was the son 
of David Waring. He died at 51 in 
Columbus, Ohio on May 15, 1878. 
Oscar Minor married Fannie Hun- 
ster of Yellow Springs, Ohio in 
December, 1868. She died a few 
years afterward. He then married 
in Louisville, Kentucky, a Miss 
Adams, daughter of the Reverend 
Henry Adams, a teacher as well 
as minister. One of his sons, Oscar 
J. Waring, served for many years 
as the principal of the Sumner 
High School in St. Louis, Missouri 
and gave a good account of him- 
self there. Maria Louisa married 
Noah Baker in Columbus, Ohio in 
1867. They had two children, Maud 
C. and Lowell W. Lowell Baker, the 
son, became a superintendent of 
construction for the United States 
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Government, and built post offices, 
one in Youngstown, Ohio. Noah 
Baker died early and Maria Louisa, 
his widow, married T. J. William- 
son. They had five children— 
Jennie C., Madge Louise, Annie D., 
Thomas J., and Walter W. 

Jennie was educated in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools, and at Howard 
University. She studied. music 
privately under Alice Strange 
Davis and taught in Washington. 
Madge Louise also studied at the 
Miner Normal School, taught in 
Washington and then married N. 
Wright Cuney. They had two chil- 
dren, N. Wright Cuney, Jr., who is 
a teacher of printing in the Phelps 
Vocational School and Wiliam 
Waring Cuney, a musician now at- 
tending Columbia University after 
having served in the Second World 
War with the rank of technical 
sergeant. Annie D. Williamson 
died in childhood. Thomas J. Wil- 
liamson is in real estate business in 
Detroit, Michigan. Walter W. Wil- 
liamson is a clerk in the United 
States Post Office in Chicago. 

David C: Waring, the son Wil- 
liam Waring and Lavenia (Crutch- 
field) married a white woman and 
lived in Coshocton, Ohio. His 
career thereafter is unknown. 
Emily Virginia married Philip R. 
Livingstone of Chicago, [linois. 
Clara Lavenia married Benjamin 
DeBaptiste. Captain William War- 
ing and Mother Vessels had anoth- 
er son named Henry who died early 
in life without marrying. 

Arthur, the fourth sox of Cap- 
tain William Waring (by Mother 
Vessels) married Julia Hepburn in 
Alexandria, Virginia in 1832. He 
received a considerable fortune by 
this marriage. Utterly disgusted 
with America after traveling in 
Ohio and Canada, he left this coun- 
try and settled in Haiti in 1835. 
There he engaged in business and 
as such was prominent in Port-au- 
Prince. The political convulsions 
of Haiti ruined him financially. He 
became a minister and combatted 
Catholicism in the ‘‘Island.’’ He 
then went to Euorpe. He returned 
to the United States again in 1866 


and in passing through Alexandria 
where he was married he contracted 
Cholera and died. His widow con- 
tinued living in Haiti. One son 
remained in Haiti but the other 
son William Waring, who came to 
this country with his father in 
1850, remained here and settled in 
Wauseon, Ohio. He married his 
first cousin Henrietta. She died in 
1883. He moved to Detroit several 
years later and married Mary Wil- 
liams, another first cousin. Maria, 
youngest daughter of Captain Wil- 
iam Waring and Mother Vessels, 
married about 1824 a man named 
William Butler in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. Shortly thereafter they 
moved to Washington where she 
died of Cholera. She had one child, 
William Butler, Jr. He went to 
Africa and was reported as still 
living on the West Coast about 
1808. It is not clear what the con- 
nection is between these Warings 
and Colston Waring who came to 
Petersburg from Norfolk, Virginia 
about 1815 and went to Liberia 
about 1824 and served a short pe- 
riod as vice-agent of that colony. 
It was his daughter, Jane Rose 
Waring who became the second 
wife of Joseph Jenkins Roberts, the 
first president of Liberia. 


David, the eldest son of Captain 
William Waring and Mother 
Vessels, married Mary Louisa Ban- 
num the daughter of Dr. Bannum 
by a quadroon. Her father was an 
eminent physician. He recognized 
his mulatto children and remem- 
bered them in his will. He had an- 
other child, William Bannum who 
was a soldier in the War of 1812, 
having enlisted in a Kentucky regi- 
ment under Colonel Dick Johnson 
and fought in the famous battle of 
Thames. William Bannum died at 
an early age, and likewise Maria 
Louisa Bannum in 1832, when 
probably less than 45 years of age. 
David Waring and this Maria 
Louisa took his mother (Vessels) 
and moved from Essex County to 
Fredericksburg. There they stayed 
until 1829 and then moved to Ohio 
in the Bethlehem Township in 
Coshocton County. Maria Louisa 
died there in 1832. He lived on the 
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farm there until 1864 when he died 
at 80. 

Elizabeth the oldest of David’s 
children, married a man named 
Levi Foster. They moved to Canada 
about 1840 and had five children. 
She died in 1855 at about 41. Maria 
Louisa was still living on the farm 
in Ohio. Her youngest sister Mary 
lived there with her. They had not 
married prior to 1878, when this 
record was reported. Martha, a 
third daughter died on the old 
homestead after a long illness. 
Arthur, the youngest son also lived 
on the old homestead. He was not 
married at this time. Henrietta 
married William Waring the son of 
Arthur who had moved to Haiti 
but stayed here on a return visit. 
He was her cousin. Willian Law- 
son married also a cousin Sara, 
sister of William Waring III. 
David Waring the second son of 
David, married a German woman 
and lived in Coshocton County, 
Ohio. James 8. Waring married 
Malvina, another sister of William 
Waring III. He died in 1878. 


James S. Waring, a son of David 
Waring and a cousin of William 
Waring III, was a school teacher 
for twenty-five years in Springfield 
and Columbus, Ohio. Unsurpassed 
as a teacher, of unimpeachable char- 
acter, a pure man in his manners 
and conversation, he exerted great 
personal influence for good. 

William III’s wife was Amanda 
F. Hill, daughter of Henry Nelson 
Hill and Elizabeth Smith. Henry 
was the son of Dennis Hill. Dennis, 
her grandfather, was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia about 1779. He had 
five or six brothers and sisters who 
lived to an advanced age. He and 
his brother James, tanners by 
trade, moved to Chillicothe and 
Piketon where they did a profitable 
business trading by flat boat on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, con- 
necting with the cattle country. 
Dennis Hill married Polly Day, 
born in Botetourt County, Virgin- 
ia in 1794. He had met her after 
she moved with her people to Ohio 
and married her about 1812. They 
were of mixed blood. They had elev- 
en children, the oldest of whom, 
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MARIA L. WARING 


Henry Nelson Hill, was the father 
of Amanda F. Hill, the wife of Wil- 
liam Waring III. She was born De- 
cember 17, 1834. Her husband met 
her at Niles, Michigan to which 
with most of his family Dennis Hill 
moved, taking to that place his wid- 
owed daughter-in-law,’ Elizabeth 
Smith, and her nine children. 
William Waring III attended 
Oberlin, and finished law at How- 
ard later in life. He began to teach 


LOWELL W. BAKER, SR. 


in Ohio as early as 1850, attained 
ordination as a minister in the Bap- 
tist Church, became chaplain of the 
102nd Michigan Volunteers in 1862, 
pastored in Sandusky, Oberlin and 
Buffalo after the Civil War, func- 
tioned as a clerk in the Sixth Audi- 
tor’s Office in Washington, D. C., 
from 1871 to 1899, and founded 
the Berean Baptist Church in this 
city. He served for fourteen years 
as a trustee of Howard Univer- 
sity. 

William Waring III and Aman- 
da Fitz-Allen had seven children, 
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Charlee Sumner (August 9, 
1859), James Henry Nelson War- 
ing (1861), Robert Louis, La- 
vinia, Hattie and Bert, who died 
in childhood and Alice Waring 
(Holmes). Robert Louis, educated 
in law at Howard, served as a 
policeman in Washington, married 
a woman lawyer and both practiced 
in New York City until about 1920 
when he died. Lavinia was educated 
at the Miner Normal School, and 
served as a model teacher until her 
marriage to Dean L. B. Moore of 
Howard University. She died about 


JAMES S. WARING AND MALVINA C. WARING 
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LOWELL W. BAKER, JR. JEANETTE C. WILLIAMSON 


Fes, 


MAUD C. BAKER ON THE STEPS OF 
CHAMPION JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, JANE ROSE WARING ROBERTS, MRS. JOSEPH JENKINS ROBERTS, WIFE OF 
‘ COLUMBUS, OHIO THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA 
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MAUD C. BAKER AND HER STUDENTS IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


1940. Alice was educated in dentis- 
try at Howard, and practiced with 
Dr. Clifford Frye until she married 
J. Welfred Holmes, an attorney 
in Pittsburgh. She left one son J. 
Welfred Holmes, Jr., a product of 
the University of Pittsburgh where 


DR. JAMES H. N. WARING WITH BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND OTHERS 


he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in English in 1944. 
He is now teaching in this field at 
the Morgan State College in Balti- 
more. Charles Sumner, the eldest 
of the children of William III, was 
educated at Howard in the Normal 


ATTENDING THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS LEAGUE IN BALTIMORE 


THOMAS J. WILLIAMSON 


WILLIAM WARING CUNEY 


MADGE L. CUNEY 





N. WRIGHT CUNEY, JR. 


Department of the College and 
taught there until his death in 
1878. He worked also at his trade 
of shoemaking. He was an intellec- 
tual man and a fine speaker. His 
father had greatest hope for him. 
He married Sara McDaniels who 
became an opera singer in Italy. 
This beloved son died December 1, 
1868, leaving a boy three years old, 
Charles Sumner William Waring. 
This son died at an early age Feb- 
ruary 11, 1881. The untimely death 
of the father of this child caused 


WALTER W. WILLIAMSON 


William Waring III the deepest 
grief and despondency. 

James Henry Nelson Waring, 
doubtless the most distinguished-of 
this branch of the family was born 
in 1861 on a farm in Berrien 
County, Michigan. He was edu- 
eated at Oberlin and at Howard 
University where he was graduated 
in medicine. He interned at Freed- 
men’s Hospital. Although he did 
practice medicine in Washington, 
D. C., a numbers of years, his out- 
standing contribution was in the 
field of education. Not long after 
he entered upon the profession of 
teaching, he attracted attention as 
a man of sound scholarship, clear 
vision and administrative ability. 
He was soon promoted from one 
level to another. until he became a 
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supervising principal of one of the 
divisions of the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia. From 
this position he was called to serve 
as principal of the Colored High 
and Teacher Training School in 
Baltimore to succeed Hugh 
Browne. 

His taking over of the principal- 
ship of the Baltimore school 
marked an epoch in the education 
of the Negroes of that city. For 
years after the Civil War the 
schools for the Negroes in Balti- 
more were manned by white prin- 
cipals, and at one time white teach- 
ers. In winning the victory for a 
higher function of the Negroes in 
the system serving them it was 
necessary to start out with admin- 
istrators with such efficiency as to 


DR. JAMES H. N. WARING 
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those schools under Dr. Waring 
concede that his achievements con- 
stitute a long chapter in the his- 
tory of education in that city. 
Leaving the city of Baltimore to 
engage in the practice of medicine 
in Washington, D. C., Dr. Waring 
was not thus lost to the field of 
education. He was drawn into the 
work again in being called upon to 
serve as president of the King’s 
Park School, Long Island, New 
York. He next resumed the prac- 
tice of medicine at Hopkinton, 
Massachusetts. There his health 
was not so good, and for a change 
he accepted a call to the Downing- 
town Industrial School in Pennsy]- ROBERTA WARING BOOKER 


MRS. CARRIE BROWN WARING 


reflect credit upon the system. Dr. 
Waring was equal to this occasion. 
He not only administered the high 
school successfully but served un- 
officially as an advisor or super- 
visor directing the appointments 
and inspecting the work of Negro 
teachers of Baltimore in general. 
It is a matter of history today that 
the Baltimore schools have gone 
forward in building up the founda- 
tion then laid and now rank with 
the best in the land. Teachers, 
parents, and students who reflect 
today upon the work achieved in 


ROBERT LOUIS WARING WITH HIS NIECE, MARY WARING, READING THE 
, PROOF ON HIS BOOK “AS WE SEE IT” 


JAMES H. N. WARING, JR. 
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vania. 

For twenty years Howard Uni- 
versity was fortunate in having 
him at hand to play a conspicuous 
part as a member of its board of 
trustees. Knowing that his educa- 
tional principles were sound and 
confiding in his good judgment, the 
members of the board of trustees 
of Howard University, most of 
whom were business and profes- 
sional men rather than educators, 
relied upon his judgment in delib- 
erating over the matters of educa- 
tional administration. He was 
therefore an important factor in 
bringing Howard University 
through its difficult struggles to the 
more fortunate period after the 
First World War when friends and 
philanthropic agencies combined to 
reorganize the school as an ac- 
eredited modern university. 

Dr. Waring married Miss Carrie 
A. Brown of Washington, D. C., 
when both were teachers. They had 
seven children. Willie died in 


childhood. Roberta and Regendia, 
twins, became well known as teach- 


ers who taught successfully in Bal- 
timore several years. Roberta mar- 
ried the Rev. Simeon S. Booker 
in 1916. They had four children. 
The oldest child died on reaching 
his majority. Simeon S. Booker, 
Jr., the second child, is now a news- 
paper man, Ray Cornish Booker 
is at present a student of Virginia 
Union University, Carolyn Louise, 
educated at Bennett College, is now 
engaged in the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

James Henry Nelson Waring, Jr., 
only living son of Dr. Waring, was 
educated at New York University 
and Harvard. He taught German 
at Howard University a number of 
years and then became president of 
the Downingtown Industrial School 
in Pennsylvania as the successor of 
his father. This son’s administra- 
tion there has been very successful 
with the support of his companion 
Virginia (Ruffin) Waring. They 
have no children. 

Dorothy Waring, a product of 
the Washington public schools, 
Howard and Columbia, taught suc- 
cessfully in the Washington Pub- 
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ROBERTA BOOKER AND REGENDIA WARING AMONG OTHER STUDENTS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


lie Schools and then married Dr. 
William J. Howard of Washington, 
D. C., by whom she had one child, 
Carolyn Alverda, recently united 
in wed-lock with David M. French. 


They have one child named Lynn. 
When Mrs. Howard married, how- 
ever, and assumed the role of a 
house-keeper, she soon saw a crying 
community need which she finally 


MARY WARING STEELE’S WIDOWER AND FAMILY 
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RAY WARING 


contrived to meet. She began in 
1929 a nursery which was so effi- 
ciently managed and produced such 
desirable results that it attracted 
nation-wide attention and brought 
her into fame as a woman of un- 
usual merit and civic enterprise. 


Mary, another daughter of Dr. 


Waring, was a product of the 
Washington Public Schools and of 
Howard University. She taught at 
Yonkers, New York, married Percy 
Steele in 1917 and died in 1934, 
leaving six children, Mary, Percy, 
Dorothy, James Waring, Annabelle 
and Hilda. Mary married Dr. 
Hackley Woodford and has two 


LYNN CAROL FRENCH AND HER 
FATHER, DAVID FRENCH 


WEDDING BREAKFAST OF MARY STEELE AND DR. HACKLEY WOODFORD 


children, John and Peggy. Dorothy 
married Shelton P. Granger, and 
they have two children, Carol and 
Catherine. James Waring Steele, 
although married has no children. 

Alfred, another son of Dr. James 


— 


H. N. Waring married Rachael 
Taylor of Harrisburg. He died in 
1922, leaving two children, James 
H. N. Waring III, and Ray War- 
ing now married to Fulton Lips- 
comb but without issue. 


VY 


MARRIAGE OF CAROLYN HOWARD TO DAVID N. FRENCH WITH GROOM’S 
FATHER, MR. JOSEPH FRENCH, AND BRIDE’S MOTHER, 
MRS. DOROTHY HOWARD 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO’S 
STATUS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


HE status of the Negro in 
the United States in its in- 


ternational aspects has not 
been entirely without historical sig- 
nificance. Although constituting a 
minority within the local geograph- 
ical area of the United States, an 
insular point of view could have 
characterized the activities of Ne- 
groes as they have sought larger 
democratic opportunities, and their 
subordinate position might have 
passed unnoticed except for their 
activities. Diplomatic correspon- 
dence with nations has dealt with 
Negroes through the consideration 
of slaves as property and of the 
slave trade, but there has been 
no direct action upon the Ne- 
gro’s status nor consideration of 
it as a problem of international sig- 
nificance.? Nevertheless, there is an 
international aspect of the Negro’s 
status which is being recognized in 
the modern world as a result of the 
leadership in world problems un- 
dertaken by the United States. Our 
domestic problems seem to have the 
capacity to develop wider scope 
and to produce foreign reactions. 
The assurance of good relations 
abroad has often depended upon 
some sort of reciprocal relation at 
home. Search for markets and raw 
materials had taken the United 
States to the Orient as well as to 
Latin America. As the twentieth 
century advanced, we learned that 
we could no longer look upon Eu- 
rope’s quarrels as of little concern 
to America. The reverse of this 
viewpoint was certain to develop 


1Dr. Charles H. Wesley is the President 
of the College of Education and Indus- 
trial Arts at Wilberforce, Ohio. 

2Arnett G. Lindsay ‘‘Diplomatic Re- 
lations between the United States and 
Great Britain Bearing on the Return of 
Negro Slaves, 1788-1828.’’ Journal of 
Negro History, Vol. IV, No. 4, October, 
1920, pp. 391-419; Elynora F. Martin, 
‘‘The Interrelation of the Anti-slavery 
Movement in Great Britain and America, 
1833-1860. (unpublished, Master’s Thesis, 
Howard University, 1934.) 
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—namely, that America’s problems 
and quarrels would ultimately have 
concern for Europe and the world. 
The Negro was thus to pass from 
a sectional problem to a national 
one, and then an international one 
of great proportions. 

Negroes as Americans were slow 
to realize the change which had 
taken place in American life in re- 
lation to world problems, as we ad- 
vanced from an agricultural coun- 
try to an industrial one. We were 
as isolationist as any Americans in 
peace and we were neutrals in war. 
Just as other Americans, Negroes 
have seen the advantages of world 
relationships and contacts and have 
been taking advantage of them. 
While they were completely Amer- 
ican in culture and in loyalties, 
they were developing a world out- 
look. The changing geography of 
isolation was to lead to a re-exami- 
nation of the Negro’s status in the 
nation. 

In the meantime, individual Ne- 
gro leaders have had the interna- 
tional point of view and have made 
contacts through the printed and 
spoken word with the world beyond 
the United States in order that the 
status of the population group to 
which they belonged would be im- 
proved. 

Such efforts were among the pub- 
lie activities of Harriet Tubman 
and Sojourner Truth. Their con- 
temporary, Frederick Douglass, 
participated and addressed inter- 
national conventions and assem- 
blies. He had the opportunity of 
graphically describing the Negro’s 
status to thousands of foreign lis- 
teners. Nathaniel Paul, Negro min- 
ister of Albany, New York, carried 
this story to England. The foreign 
anti-slavery societies gave hearty 
welcomes to Negro agents of the 
American anti-slavery societies.* 


3‘ Britain and America, United in the 
Cause of Universal Freedom.’’ Third 
Annual Report of the Glasgow Emancipa- 
tion Society, 1837, P. 7. Annie H. Abel 


Outstanding individuals included 
James McCune Smith, a physician 
and a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow; James W. C. Penning- 
ton, minister and author, who re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from the University of Hei- 
delberg; Henry Highland Garnet, 
later Minister to Liberia, who trav- 
eled for three years in Europe. 

Following the Civil War, Ne- 
groes sought relationships with in- 
ternational labor organizations, 
The International Workingmen’s 
Association accepted Negro mem- 
bers, and when a parade was 
held in New York City, September 
13, 1871, Negro organizations took 
part. Negro labor had begun to 
recognize the world aspect of the 
labor question, and there were Ne- 
groes who were familiar with the 
Socialist and Marxian theories.* 
J. Sella Martin was a delegate from 
the National Labor Union, an in- 
dependent Negro labor organiza- 
tion of national scope, to the 
World’s Labor Congress, Septem- 
ber, 1870, in Paris, France. He ad- 
dressed the Congress in the French 
language concerning the conditions 
of Negro workers in the United 
States.® 


In the passing years Negro lead- 
ers continued to make visits to 
foreign lands to tell the story of 
the status of their brethren in the 


United States. Among others at 
later periods were such outstand- 
ing women as Hallie Q. Brown and 
Mary Church Terrell, both of whom 
have participated as speakers and 
delegates in international conven- 
tions conducted by the women of 
the United States and of the world. 


(Continued on page 113) - 





and Frank J. Klingberg, A Side-Light 
on Anglo-American Relations, 1839- 
1858. The Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
XII, No. 2, 1928, Pp. 128-178. 

4The Documentary History of Ameri- 
can Industrial Society, Vol. IX, Pp. 367- 
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5The New Era, April 14, 1870. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Mode! Teacher 
Doing Model Work 


Miss Grace Markwell, of Brook- 
field, Illinois, a settlement near 
Chicago, is still carrying on her 
remarkable work among the chil- 
dren of her school. Those inter- 
ested in directing the development 
of children by inculeating an appre- 
ciation of the good and the beautiful 
would do well to visit her school 
and observe her methods. She is 
a model educator and she is doing 
a model work. 

She does the exceptional thing 
of teaching her pupils something 
about the Negro. She does not con- 
centrate on the achievements of Ne- 
groes. She merely brings the Negro 
into the picture as one of the mak- 
ers of America. She does not want 
these children to suffer from such 
bias as that of thinking of this 
country as the result of the effort 
of any one element of its popula- 
tion. Even the American Indian 
blazed the way in certain fields and 
made the road to success and 
happiness much easier for those 
who came to America later. 

Miss Markwell does not spend 
any time discussing the race ques- 
tion or imitating the prattle in- 
dulged in every year about inter- 
racial cooperation. Her program is 
a day-to-day year-around effort on 
the low level with children. She 
tells them of the feats of those who 
conquered the wilderness, felled 
the trees, plowed the soil, produced 
the food, unearthed the minerals, 
built the factories, and constructed 
the railroads—all which made the 
United States what it is today. She 
does not lose much time with those 
who have schemed to exploit their 
fellowmen, to swing elections and 
live at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, for such persons are the 
source of the evils rather than of 
the blessings of our time. 

One method especially helpful in 
her work is to correspond with use- 
ful and distinguished persons of 
today in order to bring the chil- 


dren into close touch with those 
who write the books which they 
study, compose the songs which 
they sing, supply the clothing, food 
and shelter which they enjoy and 
administer the government under 
which they live. This makes the 
teaching most dramatic, for chil- 
dren are too quick to receive the 
impression that all the persons who 
took a part in these important 
activities lived a long time ago. 





Questions on the 
January Issue 


What is diplomacy? What are the 
requirements of a diplomat? Have 
you ever had a conversation with 
a diplomat? 


What did a diplomat mean when 
he said that he had learned to 
keep his mouth shut in seven 
languages? 


Besides knowing how to commu- 
nicate with the officials of foreign 
countries in their own languages 
what other qualifications should 
a diplomat have? 


. Why is it easy to come to agree- 
ments with some nations and al- 
most impossible to reach agree- 
ments with others? 


Do diplomats cause wars? If you 
think so, give an illustration of 
what you have in mind. 


. What outstanding achievements 
of recent date should be ac- 
credited to Negro women? 


Is it feasible to evaluate the 
achievements of women as sepa- 
rate and distinct from those of 
men, or vice versa? 


Have you ever met a member of 
the Wormley Family? They are 
serving in many parts of the 
country. 


Make a list of the various occupa- 
tions in which the Wormleys have 
served and note those into which 
most of them have gone. 


Many years ago Negroes in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston had a 
monopoly of the cate busi- 
ness, but today there are very few 
thus employed. How do you ac- 
count for this decline? Was it 
the fault of the Negroes or of 
their enemies? 


. Not long ago an historian wrote 
an article on the Negro washer- 


woman as a_ vanishing 
What did this writer 


figure. 
have in 


mind? Are not still 


washing clothes? 


Some of the most intelligent and 
advanced Negroes before the Civ- 
il War were barbers. How did 
they contrive to learn so much 
more than other Negroes of that 
time? 

. Years ago the minister in the 
community was the most influ- 
ential person among his fellows. 
The Negro minister is still an im- 
portant leader, but the white min- 
ister does not have the influence 
which he once had in his commu- 
nity. How did this change come 
about? 


The seamstress was once an im- 
portant figure in her community, 
but we do not hear mueh about 
her today. How do you account 
for this decrease in importance? 


When we speak of progress do we 
mean to say that everybody in the 
country has had the opportunity 
to advance or that some persons 
go forward while others go rela- 
tively backward? 


women 





Book of the Month 


The Negro Year Book for 1947 is.a 
valuable production. It appears as 
the product of the Department of Re- 
search and Records of Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama in its tenth edition. 
For years this work was published 
under the editorship of the late Mon- 
roe N. Work, the head of this division. 
Mrs. Jessie P. Guzman, the present 
incumbent, is the editor of this 
volume. The improvement in the for- 
mat and the additional information in 
this new edition do her credit. 


The volume contains much matter 
of importance bearing on almest 
every aspect of the life of the Negro 
in the United States and considerable 
data on Negroes in foreign lands. The 
matters emphasized are education, re- 
ligion, occupations, health, housing, 
politics, and race problems. Such 
matters with respect to the Natives in 
Africa and certain Negroes in Europe 
are briefly presented. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by using 
the useful bibliography at the end of 
the volume. ; 


This manual is highly evaluated by 
persons in various walks of life. One 
writer refers to it as a “gold mine of 
information about the Negroes.” An- 
other considers it “indispensable to 
any serious student of Negro affairs.” 
A copy of this work should be made 
available to all students in our schools 
and colleges. Bright students on the 
lower levels will find it likewise help- 
ful. Most assuredly the work deserves 
a wide circulation. 





When James Buchanan rose on 
the platform at the Capitol on 
March 4, 1857, dressed with his 
habitual precision in a suit of 
black, the thoughtful gravity of his 
features hushed the impatient 
crowd. There was a second of in- 
tense quiet, then cheer after cheer 
rent the air. When the crowd be- 
came still, the President elect de- 
livered his inaugural address. 

At the very beginning he made 
a political mistake. He said that 
he would not be a candidate for 
reelection and therefore could have 
no motive to mar his administra- 
tion by personal ambition. That 
statement meant that a large part 
of his influence over his party in 
Congress and over the Democratic 
leaders throughout the country was 
gone. 

He owed his election, he de- 
clared, to the people’s inherent love 
for the Constitution and the Union. 
In the campaign popular passions 
had stormed because of deep and 
vital questions, but the election 
over, instant submission followed, 
and all was calm. Such was the 
result of popular self-government ; 


*Professor Oscar Sherwin is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the City College of 
New York. 
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NINE OLD MEN 


By Oscar SHERWIN® 


in no other country on earth could 
the like be seen. 

What a happy thought and deed 
it had been for Congress to apply 
the same basic principle, that the 
will of the majority shall govern, 
to slavery in the territories. Un- 
der popular sovereignty the people 
of the territories were now to de- 
cide for themselves whether or not 
to have slavery. That was the 
situation in Kansas. To be sure, 
there were differences of opinion 
as to when that popular decision 
could be made, whether at the time 
the territory became a state or be- 
fore. That was a matter of but 
little practical importance. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’’? went on Buchanan, ‘‘it is 
a judicial question which legiti- 
mately belongs to the Supreme 
Court of the United States before 
whom it is now pending, and will, 
it is understood, be speedily and 
finally settled. To their decision, 
in common with all good citizens, I 
shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
this may be.’’. . 

Two days later Chief Justice 
Taney seated in a secluded semi- 
circular room in the basement of 
the Capitol began the reading of 
an opinion. Stooped, flat-chested, 
Taney was bent with years, his face 
deeply furrowed, his hair, which 
he frequently brushed away, hang- 
ing carelessly over a high forehead. 
His arms and fingers were long, 
bony and hairy; his mouth unusu- 
ally large in which were discolored 
and irregular teeth, the gums of 
which were visible when he smiled, 
his voice hollow and consumptive. 
And yet when he began to speak, 
the audience never thought of his 
personal appearance—so terse, so 
pointed, so luminous, so logical and 
convincing were his words. He 
used no gestures. There was not a 
redundant syllable, not a phrase 


1Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lin- 
coln, 1809-58, 2 vols., Boston, 1928, II, 
469-471; Renzo D. Bowers, The Inaugu- 
ral Addresses of the Presidents, St. Lou- 
is, Mo., 1929, pp. 227-229. 
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repeated. He gave to his decision 
an air of intellect, dignity, and au- 
thority. William Pinkney once 
said of him: ‘‘I can answer his ar- 
guments, I am not afraid of his 
logic, but that infernal apostolic 
manner of his there is no replying 
,."* 

Beside Taney seated in high 
backed chairs were his fellow jus- 
tices, while behind in an alcove al- 
most hidden in the gloom of the ill- 
lighted room was the portrait of 
Chief Justice John Marshall—the 
only ornament except a representa- 
tion of the scales of justice worked 
in marble, on the opposite side of 
the room. 

It was a small, queer room, bro- 
ken by pillars and arched walls and 
shaped overhead like the quarter 
section of a pumpkin shell. A fee- 
ble light trickled in through the 
windows of ground glass in the 
rear, and as the justices sat with 
their backs to the light, the coun- 
sel who addressed them at times 
could searcely see their faces. The 
effect was gloomy and depressing. 
After gazing around a moment, 
one newspaper correspondent ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I don’t wonder at that 


2Charles Warren, The Supreme Court 
in United States History,3 vols., II, 154- 
156. 
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decision in the Dred Scott Case. 
Why ! what a potato hole of a place 
this is! The old men ought to be 
got up above ground where they 
ean breathe fresh air and see real 
daylight once in a while.’” 

One Dred Scott, a slave belong- 
ing to a young army surgeon 
named John Emerson was taken 
from his home state of Missouri, 
first into the free state of Illinois 
and then to Fort Snelling in the 
territory of Wisconsin. Emerson 
stayed two years, then was trans- 
ferred back to St. Louis, and Dred 
without protest went with him. In 
1842 Emerson left the army be- 
cause of ill health. Two years later 
he died and the Negro became the 
property of his wife. In the fall of 
1846, eight years after his return 
to Missouri, Dred Scott brought 
suit for his liberty against Mrs. 
Emerson in the State Court of St. 
Louis. The ground of the suit was 
that by living in Illinois he had 
been made free under the Consti- 
tution of that state and his sojourn 
in the territory of Wisconsin also 
made him free because the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 prohibited 
slavery in the domain acquired 
from France north of 36° and 30’ 
except the state of Missouri. In this 
trial court Dred Scott won, but 
Mrs. Emerson appealed to the state 
supreme court which reversed the 
judgment on the ground that hav- 
ing returned to Missouri voluntar- 
ily the Negro resumed his status as 
slave under the laws of that state. 

But in the meanwhile Mrs. Emer- 
son had removed to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and in 1850 had 
married Dr. Calvin C. Chaffee, a 
Know-Nothing and an Abolitionist 
member of Congress. Possibly to 
avoid involving Chaffee in the case, 
Scott was transferred by a ficti- 
tious sale to Mrs. Chaffee’s brother, 
John F. A, Sanford of New York. 
Scott now transferred his suit from 
the state to the federal courts un- 
der the power given them to try 
suits between citizens of different 
states. The case of Scott as a citi- 
zen of Missouri against Sandford 
as a citizen of New York was 


87Tbid., III, 83-84. 


brought before the United States 
Circuit Court. But the latter court 
also decided against Scott, uphold- 
ing the decision of the Missouri 
Court on the ground that it was 
the custom for federal courts to fol- 
low the decision of state courts in 
such cases of personal freedom. 

When the case on appeal came 
up before the Federal Supreme 
Court, the only point to be decided 
was the right of the circuit court 
to follow the Missouri Court, and 
the way seemed clearly marked out 
by precedent. By a unanimous de- 
cision of the Court in the case of 
Strader v. Graham, 1851, it had 
been held that when a slave re- 
turns to a slave state his status is 
determinable by the courts of that 
state. Scott was a slave because the 
Supreme Court of Missouri had de- 
cided that he was a slave. The 
judgment of the lower Court should 
therefore be affirmed. 

The duty thus laid on the United 
States Supreme Court was an un- 
important one: was Scott a free 
man or a slave? Indeed when the 
judges met in consultation, the ma- 
jority held to the plain path of 
precedent and agreed among them- 
selves to ignore the thorny ques- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise 
that was agitating the country. To 
Judge Nelson, a rigid states rights 
man, was assigned the duty of writ- 
ing the opinion of the Court. 

Within a few days, however, Ta- 
ney found that the two dissenting 
judges, McLean and Curtis, intend- 
ed to write lengthy opinions in the 
nature of stump speeches on the 
troublesome point, maintaining the 
constitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise and the power of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the ter- 
ritories. The other judges now felt 
compelled to discuss that point as 
well themselves. Justice Wayne 
had the patriotic idea that by set- 
tling forever the constitutional 
question of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and by stripping Congress of 
the power of ever again meddling 
with slavery, the whole disturbance 
would be ended and the states 
would all live happily together. 


_Wayne’s earnest appeal was suc- 
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cessful, the assignment to Justice 
Nelson was withdrawn, and Chief: 
Justice Taney was asked to write 
an opinion upon all the questions 
involved. 

Justice Grier of Pennsylvania, 
however, did not want to pass upon 
the Missouri Compromise. Presi- 
dent-elect Buchanan was informed, 
and a few days before inaugura- 
tion wrote to his life-long friend 
Justice Grier urging him to fall in 
line. 

Friction between the judges by 
this time had become so acute that 
Taney had to exercise the role of 
disciplinarian. On one occasion the 
judges in their excitement rose 
from the conference table arguing 
and gesticulating’ ‘‘Brothers,’’ 
snapped Taney, ‘‘this is the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Take your seats.’’ The judges sat 
down like rebuked schoolboys.* 

McLean and Curtis determined 
to make political capital out of the 
Dred Scott controversy. McLean 
was a perennial candidate for the 
presidency. He had been a candi- 
date in the Anti-Masonic Conven- 
tion of 1831, was nominated by the 
legislature of Ohio five years later, 
was mentioned in the Whig conven- 
tion of 1848, received 196 votes in 
the Republican Convention of 
1856, and although seventy-five 
years of age, still hankered after 
the nomination in 1860. He took 
the unusual ground that a judge 
was under no obligation to refrain 
from political discussion and stout- 
ly defended the propriety of his 
candidacy for the presidency. He 
wrote frequent letters on political 
questions to personal friends and 
to the press for publication. 

Quite otherwise was the case of 
Judge Curtis. Curtis was an old 
line Whig who as a lawyer had 
been identified with the slave in- 
terest. In 1836 in the case of the 
slave Med, he had maintained that 
an owner might bring:a slave to 
Massachusetts and hold her there in 
slavery until returning to a slave 
state. Surely it was a far cry from 
this contention to the one that Cur- 


4Carl B. Swisher, Roger B. Taney, New 
York, 1935, p. 500. 
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tis took in the Dred Scott case. In 
1850 he defended the fugitive slave 
law in a speech in Faneuil Hall. 
Immediately after his appointment 
to the Supreme Court he procured 
the arrest of Wendell Phillips and 
Theodore Parker for obstructing 
the execution of that law. His 
course was unpopular in Massachu- 
setts. The Northern press de- 
nounced him savagely. ‘‘He is not 
a Massachusetts judge,’’ said the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘he is a slave 
eatching judge, appointed to office 
as a reward for his professional 
support given to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill.’’5 

At first Curtis thought of con- 
curring with the majority and not 
touching the Missouri Compromise. 
In 1854 before the Dred Scott case 
came before the Supreme Court, 
Curtis had written to George Tick- 
nor complaining of the salaries 
paid to the Court. ‘‘They are so 
poor,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that not one 
judge on the bench can live on 
what the government pays him.’’ 
Soon after the decision rendered in 
the Dred Scott case, Curtis re- 
signed from the bench, at the same 
time writing ex-president Fillmore 
that he had done so on account of 
the inadequacy of salary. Obvious- 
ly, if he were to return to Boston 
to practice law, it was necessary to 
rehabilitate his reputation in Mas- 
sachusetts. Within a week after his 
resignation he received seven re- 
tainers in important cases. His re- 
ceipts from fees during the suc- 
ceeding years amounted to $650,- 
000 which was much better finan- 
cially than being a justice of the 
Supreme Court.® 

The moment the Court departed 
from the plain path of precedent, 
there was no possibility of unani- 
mity. When Taney read his deci- 
sion ‘‘upon all questions involved,’’ 
one judge only — Wayne — con- 
eurred with him; five others con- 
curred separately in partial and ir- 
regular fashion, and two, McLean 
and Curtis, dissented point blank. 


5Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Phases of 
the Dred Scott Case,’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, June, 1929-March, 
1930, XVI, 13-14. 

8Ibid., pp. 14-15. 


Taney decided First: That Dred 
Seott was not and could not be, be- 
cause he was of slave descent, a 
citizen of the United States and 
therefore could not sue in the Unit- 
ed States Courts. 

Second: That the Missouri Com- 
promise Act of 1820 was unconsti- 
tutional and void for the reason 
that one of the constitutional func- 
tions of Congress was the protec- 
tion of property, that slaves had 
been recognized as property by the 
Constitution, that they might be 
taken wherever other property was 
taken, and that, therefore, Congress 
was bound to protect, not to pro- 
hibit slavery in the territories.’ 

‘*Tt is difficult at this day,’’ said 
Taney, ‘‘to realize the state of pub- 
lie opinion in relation to that un- 
fortunate race which prevailed in 
a civilized and intelligent portion 
of the world at the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and when 
the Constitution of the United 
States was framed and adopted. 
They had for more than a century 
been regarded as beings of an in- 
ferior order, altogether unfitted to 
associate with the white race in so- 
cial or political relations, and so 
far inferior, that they had no rights 
which the white man was bound to 
respect, and that the Negro might 
justly and lawfully be reduced to 
slavery for his benefit. He was 
bought and sold as an ordinary ar- 
ticle of merchandise and traffic 
whenever a profit could be made of 
it.’ 

The phrase ‘‘that they had no 
rights which the white man was 
bound to respect,’’ was wrenched 
from its context, seized upon, and 
promulgated throughout the North 
until in the mind of the masses the 
name of Taney was the incarnation 
of injustice and judicial infamy. 

‘“Well,’’? commented Wendell 
Phillips as he finished reading the 
dictum of Chief Justice Taney, 


TDaniel W. Howe, Political History of 
Secession, New York, 1914, pp. 320-321; 
Swisher, op. cit., pp. 505-506. 

8United States, Reports of Cases Ar- 
gued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, December Term, 
1856. By Benjamin C. Howard, Wash., 
D. C., XIX, 399-454. For quotation see 
XIX, 407. 
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‘‘the Supreme Court sustains my 
claim for a dozen years. It is in- 
famous. But it is the law of the 
United States. How now about the 
pro-slavery character of the Union? 
Am I not right in seeking to with- 
draw?’’® In an angry mood he 
exclaimed: ‘‘I want a collision. I 
don’t care how it comes. I want the 
Federal Government divided; I 
want state sovereignty assumed. 
Success to the strongest arm. Might 
makes right today.’’!® 

**Alas!’’ cried a writer in the 
New York Tribune, ‘‘that the char- 
acter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as an impartial ju- 
dicial body has gone. . . . It has 
sullied the ermine; it has dragged 
and polluted its garments in the 
filth of pro-slavery polities.’’™ 

‘‘A high judicial lie has been 
palmed off upon you,’’ shouted 
Frederick Douglass to an abolition- 
ist audience in New York.” The 
New York Independent headed an 
editorial : ‘‘The Decision of the Su- 
preme Court is the Moral Assassi- 
nation of a Race and Cannot Be 
Obeyed.’’!® 

To the Chicago Tribune came 
‘‘visions of coffle gangs on their 
way through Illinois. . . . Chicago 
might become a slave market, and 
men, women, and children may be 
sold off the block in our streets.’’ 
‘‘Freedom and white men are no 
longer safe,’’ declared the Illinois 
Daily State Journal.'* 

Seward was outspoken in the 
Senate: ‘‘The people of the United 
States never can and never will ac- 
cept principles so unconstitutional, 
so abhorrent. Never! Never! Let 
the Court recede. Whether it re- 
cede or not, we shall reorganize the 
Court and thus reform its political 
sentiment and practices and bring 


(Continued on page 118) 


®Quoted in Carlos Martyn, Wendell 
Phillips, the Agitator, New York, 1890, 
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11Theodore Clarke Smith, Parties and 
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12New York Daily Times, May 15, 
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183New York Independent, March 26, 
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International Aspects 
(Continued from page 108) 


A typical incident following 
World War I is described by Mrs. 
Terrell who was selected as one of 
thirty delegates by the Executive 
Council of the Women’s Peace 
Party to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Committee of Women for 
Permanent Peace. The meeting 
was held in Zurich, Switzerland, in 
May, 1918. All delegates with the 
exception of Mrs. Terrell were 
white. It was her privilege and op- 
portunity to present and have 
adopted the following resolution: 
‘‘We believe no human being 
should be deprived of an educa- 
tion, prevented from earning a liv- 
ing, debarred from any legitimate 
pursuit in which he wishes to en- 
gage or be subjected to humilia- 
tions of various kinds on account 
of race, creed or color.’’ In pre- 
senting this resolution, Mrs. Ter- 
rell declared, ‘‘ You may talk about 
permanent peace till doomsday, but 
the world will never have it till 
the dark races are given a square 
deal.’’ One may wonder how much 
real good was accomplished by the 
adoption of this resolution, and the 
addresses of other representative 
Negroes at these conventions. They 
did serve, however, to crystallize 
thinking and to motivate action in 
favorable ways. 

The outstanding dynamic leader 
of the masses of Negroes, produced 
in the early twenties of the twen- 
tieth century, was Marcus Garvey. 
His Negro newspaper, The Negro 
World, his Black Star Line, his 
Black Cross Nurses, his Back-to- 
Africa Movement captured the 
thinking of many American Ne- 
groes and led to the organization 
of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association. When Garvey 
was found guilty of using the mails 
to defraud and was sentenced to 
prison in Atlanta, the movement 
collapsed. Garvey believed that the 
time was approaching when Africa 
would have a place in the sun with 
other nations. He declared, ‘‘To 
fight for African redemption does 
not mean that we must give up 
our domestic fights for political 


justice and industrial rights.’’ 
His objective was the ‘‘general up- 
lift of the Negro peoples of the 
world.’’ This point of view was 
another aspect of international re- 
lationships, but so far as the Negro 
was concerned, it related to an 
African relationship. The Negro’s 
status in the United States would 
be advanced only by the recogni- 
tion of Africa, so Garvey believed.® 
Garvey’s program called for an ag- 
gressive action and solidarity of 
the darker peoples of the world 
against white domination. Its in- 
ternational aspects were restricted 
along the lines of color and race, 
and are only a minor part of the 
international problem. 

Negroes had trusted the war-cry, 
‘*Make the world safe for democ- 
racy,’’ and drifted with the tide, 
while they hoped for the best. They 
had found good jobs during the 
war. Negro workers from agricul- 
tural sections and other areas had 
been called into industrial oppor- 
tunity, as a result of an inadequate 
labor supply. Negroes had found 
higher standards of living for 
themselves and their families. They 
worked, and as did many leaders 
who talked, they too were without 
vision. The bonanza war period of 
good wages and talking idealism 
was mistaken for a permanent one, 
and one which would be so much 
better in the ‘‘World of Tomor- 
row.’’ However, the Peace Con- 
ference of World War I got under 
way without any interest in such a 
minority as the Negroes in the 
United States. Glib generalizations 
of course were used, which could 
arouse illusions about the post-war 
world, even among minorities. 

On January 8, 1918, Woodrow 
Wilson delivered an address an- 
nouncing the famous ‘‘fourteen 
points.’’ Among these points were 
the following pertinent ones: the 
impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims; the interest of the popula- 
tions eoncerned to have equal 
weight with the equitable claims 
of the government whose title is to 
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be determined ; rights of nationali- 
ties to autonomous development 
and a general association of na- 
tions. 

The conference for the settle- 
ment of the war issues met at Paris 
in 1919 with seventy plenipoten- 
tiaries of twenty-eight powers in 
attendance, a group of delegates 
numbering 1,037, a corps of ex- 
perts, secretaries, clerks, typists. 
Elaborate preparations for the 
conference had been made by 
the American and British staffs. 
These persons occupied five hotels. 
They represented not only nation- 
alities but such smaller population 
groups and social groupings as the 
Irish, Schleswigers, Esthonians, 
Letts, Ukranians, Ruthenians, Zion- 
ists, Lebenese, Syrians, Kurds, 
Georgians, Circassians, Kirghizes, 
Hindus, Mingrelians, Buryats, 
Malays and other unofficial repre- 
sentatives from almost every sec- 
tion of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The North American Review of 
March, 1919, stated that those pres- 
ent ‘‘belonged to every race, to 
every country.’’ While this de- 
scription is an exaggeration of the 
facts of attendance, it is sufficient- 
ly descriptive to indicate the com- 
prehensive character of the assem- 
bly. : 

Nevertheless, the hearings re- 
ceived by these groups were re- 
ported by Colonel House as entire- 
ly perfunctory. Dark brown Afri- 
ca and the West Indies, on the oth- 
er hand, were not even represented 
although troops from the Sudan, 
French Africa, British West Afri- 
ea, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, 
Uganda, German Africa, the Cam- 
eroons and the Indies had partici- 
pated in the war. By 1918 France 
alone had been aided by 680,000 
soldiers and 238,000 laborers from 
French West Africa. They were 
good enough to use as soldiers and 
war workers but not to be the sub- 
jects of consideration as to future 
status nor to inquire of them their 
desire for the future. 

There was a great deal of talk 
prior to the conference about a new 
era in international relations and 
freedom for smaller nationalities as 
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well as larger ones. The war itself 
had given substance to this hope 
by the minorities and the native 
peoples within the empires. The 
common man in many parts of the 
world accepted willingly the sacri- 
fices of the war because he believed 
in the widely spreading feeling of 
brotherhood and that there would 
be a new era of devotion to social 
practice. Had not Lloyd George 
talked about making Britain ‘‘a 
land fit for heroes?’’ Was not a 
Ministry of Reconstruction for 
post-war purposes created? Wood- 
row Wilson’s words of idealism for 
the future blazed across the cloud- 
ed war skies like flashes of contin- 
uous lightning. Were these words 
intended for all mankind, or were 
they destined to disillusionment? 
During a hundred years European 
nations had at periods fought one 
another, but where these contests 
took place on European soil, only 
Europeans had engaged in them. 
The first real world war of history 
was a different type. Asiatics, Afri- 
eans and non-Europeans were 
rushed into action in Europe and 
welcomed, as one leader phrased it, 
as ‘‘brothers in arms fighting in the 
common cause of the defense of civ- 
ilization against the barbarians.’’ 
They served as soldiers on the bat- 
tlefields and as workers in muni- 
tion plants, on the docks, in the 
cities and in the rural areas. These 
peoples who had contributed their 
services in a cause which was said 
to be fought for the establishment 
of justice and freedom in the world 
were led to expect their freedom 
as subject nationalities from for- 
eign dominance. This was a basis 
for the expectation that their rep- 
resentatives might sit as equals at 
the peace table in the post-war so- 
ciety. 


The hopes of this gathering in 
some cases were well founded but 
in others they were doomed to dis- 
appointment. This was due large- 
ly to the attitude so general among 
our political leadership and char- 
acteristically expressed by ex-Pres- 
ident Taft. He was speaking on the 
principle of self-determination dur- 
ing the period of discussion con- 


cerning the League of Nations. He 
was interrupted by the question, 
‘How about Ireland?’’ His reply 
was, ‘‘Let us be practical. Ireland 
is an internal question of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and it is not our busi- 
ness to mix up in it.’’ This differ- 
entiation was the cause of the neg- 
lect of the status of several subject 
peoples. 


Some Negroes in the United 
States had also been giving serious 
thought to the plan to send repre- 
sentatives to this Paris conference. 
The leadership in this project was 
taken by William Monroe Trotter, 
organizer and secretary of the 
Equal Rights League. Trotter was 
born in the Springfield Township 
of Ohio on April 7, 1872, and at an 
early age went east to Massachu- 
setts, was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1895, and later received 
the Master of Arts degree from Har- 
vard University. He began to edit 
The Guardian in Boston in 1901, 
and continued as editor until his 
death in 1934. He was an intrepid 
and courageous leader and cham- 
pion of his people throughout his 
career. He fought segregation in all 
of its forms, whether in national or 
local circles. He protested the ac- 
tion of Roosevelt and Taft in dis- 
missing the Negro soldiers in the 
Brownsville, Texas, incident. He 
protested to President Wilson in a 
personal interview against segrega- 
tion in the departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. He fought 
against the caricatures of the Ne- 
gro in the press and on the screen. 
When the World War I began and 
the United States had made its en- 
try, he demanded that the democ- 
racy for which the Negro soldiers 
were then fighting should be shared 
at home. 

On September 17-20, 1918, the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Equal Rights League was 
held with ninety delegates from 
twenty-two states. The delegates 
eame from religious, labor, civic 
and fraternal organizations on the 
basis of one delegate for fifty mem- 
bers. This assembly planned to 
hold a ‘‘Colored World Democracy 
Congress.’’ On December 16, 1918, 
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this Congress gathered with two 
hundred fifty delegates from forty 
states. A list of eleven delegates 
to present the cause of Negro- 
Americans to the Peace Conference 
was elected. These delegates were 
Rev. M. A. N. Shaw of Boston, N. 8. 
Taylor of Mississippi, Rev. W. T. 
Johnson of Richmond, Bishop L. 
W. Kyle of St. Louis, Rev. J. R. 
Ransom of Wichita, Kansas, Wil- 
liam M. Trotter of Boston, Rev. R. 
H. Singleton of Atlanta, Mrs. Ida 
B. Wells Barnett of Chicago, Mrs. 
C. J. Walker of New York, Rev. W. 
D. Carter of Seattle, Washington, 
and Rev. Davis S. Kleegle of Bos- 
ton. 

This delegation was refused pass- 
ports by the State Department, and 
for several months it seemed that 
the purpose of the delegation would 
be thwarted. However, as the 
Spring of 1919 dawned, the delega- 
tion became more determined to 
take some form of action. On learn- 
ing that the commission on the 
League of Nations was to consider 
amendments at sessions which were 
to begin on March 22, a petition 
was cabled to the commission by 
Trotter. 

The cabled petition sigued by the 
delegates, stated that, ‘‘Fourteen 
million colored Americans, soldiers 
and civilians who helped win the 
war, through National Equal 
Rights League in National Conven- 
tion, December, petition peace con- 
ference in fulfillment of war prom- 
ises of democracy for everyone to 
incorporate in League covenant fol- 
lowing clause: Real democracy for 
world being avowed aim of nations, 
establishing League of Nations, 
high contracting powers agree to 
grant their citizens respectfully 
full liberty, rights of democracy, 
protection of life without distine- 
tion based on race, color or pre- 
vious condition.’’ 

When passports were finally 
sought for the delegation, they 
were denied. Trotter, however, had 
decided to make the journey even 
though alone, and fearlessly made 
his plans. He disguised himself as 
a cook and loitered about the cheap 
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restaurants of the wharf for near- 
ly six weeks, while asking about 
work on the ships bound for 
France. He finally received work 
as a kitchen scullion, obtained a 
seaman’s permit, and worked his 
way across the ocean on a small 
steamer. The ship’s chief cook, 
also a Negro, discovering that he 
could write letters, asked Trotter 
to act as his secretary. Several let- 
ters were thus written. When the 
port was reached at Havre and the 
ship did not dock immediately, 
Trotter was permitted to go ashore 
in a rowboat to mail these letters. 
With a small sum of money in a 
money belt concealed on his person, 
he went ashore, posted his letters, 
purchased other clothing and took 
the train for Paris. There, he 
learned that the State Department 
had ruled against the issuance of 
passports to American Negroes. 


Trotter reached Paris on the af- 
ternoon of May 7, 1919, only to find 
that the ideas in the petition of 
colored Americans were denied in- 
corporation in the preliminary 
peace agreement. He was also re- 
fused an audience by President 
Wilson. Trotter then telegraphed 
to Clemenceau and Secretary Du- 
tasta, Marshal Foch, Lloyd George, 
Baron Makino and N. Orlando of 
Italy, heads of the peace delega- 
tions of the five great powers, the 
following protest, which he later 
made public: 


Paris, France, May 7, 1919. 


‘*Being informed that the world 
peace treaty ignores the petitions 
for abolition of the undemocratic 
color discrimination, the National 
Equal Rights League of the United 
States of America, the secretary of 
whose delegation of petitioners has 
just arrived this afternoon, because 
of autocratic race restrictions, here- 
by deplores the grave injusticé of 
14,000,000 colored Americans who 
commissioned the League by a Na- 
tional Colored Congress held at the 
Federal Capitol of the United 
States of America to seek fulfill- 
ment of the promises made during 
the war of democracy for the 
world. The League protests this 


awful violation of the war prom- 
ises of the entente allies and insists 
pledges should be kept in final 
peace document. 

Wiuu1am Monroe TROTTER, 

Secretary.”’ 

Having received no indication of 
affirmative action on this petition, 
one week later Trotter enclosed the 
above telegram in English and in 
French with a covering letter, and 
a copy of his credentials as a dele- 
gate to every delegate to the Peace 
Conferencé. The letter, dated May 
15 at Paris, stated that there was 
submitted for consideration and ac- 
tion ‘‘the protest and petition in 
behalf of colored Americans.’’ He 
added that he hoped that the dele- 
gates, ‘‘ will be able to see the im- 
perative need of recognizing this 
claim of democracy.’’ 

In describing these endeavors, 
Trotter stated, ‘‘I began my work 
of letting the world know that the 
Negro race wants full liberty and 
equality of rights, as the fruit of 
the World War.’’ He sent copies 
of his statement to Le Journal des 
Debats, L’Intransigeant and Le 
Petit Journal and to the Confer- 
ence delegates. He prepared and 
presented another protest to Presi- 
dent Wilson concerning the treat- 
ment of Negro soldiers under 
American command in France. 
This was also given to the French 
press. He said further on this oc- 
easion, ‘‘The Jews have received 
everything they asked from the 
Peace Conference. But here, in the 
United States, is an ethnical minor- 
ity denied equal rights, and we are 
asking that we be accorded only 
what everyone else has. After the 
Memorial Day speech of President 
Wilson, I prepared a statement re- 
calling that many of the American 
troops were Negroes and in view of 
a lynching which had just occurred 
in Missouri demanding that in jus- 
tice to them, he ask Congress for 
a Federal law against lynching. 
This statement was widely pub- 
lished in a French press and was 
cabled to this country by the As- 
sociated Press.’’ 

His letter to the delegates was 


followed on June 21 with ‘‘an ap- 
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peal to the Council of Five.’’ This 
appeal quoted from the Congres- 
sional Record of June 29, 1918, 
concerned the status of colored 
Americans. This section described 
their condition as follows: (1) 
They were victims of civil proscrip- 
tions—barred from public places; 
(2) they were victims of class dis- 
tinctions, living in a segregated 
world; (3) they were victims of 
caste and race prejudice in govern- 
ment, military and naval schools; 
(4) they were victims of proscrip- 
tive discrimination in the execu- 
tive departments of the Federal 
Government and Civil Service; (5) 
they were victims of political pro- 
scription, disfranchisement, intimi- 
dation, trickery or of prohibitive 
state constitutions and statutes; 
(6) they were victims in many 
states, as a consequence of the fore- 
going civil and political proscrip- 
tion of robbery, ravishing, mob vio- 
lence, murder, massacres. 

The petition closed with the ap- 
peal as follows: ‘‘Hear ye our pe- 
tition that the same protection of 
equal rights and life for the ethni- 
eal minorities which you require 
for the Jews in vanquished Aus- 
tria and restored Poland you agree 
in your compact and League of 
Nations shall be vouchsafed to the 
citizens respectively of the allied 
associated powers.’’ Trotter asked 
that the words of the President of 
the United States ‘‘be applied to 
all at home.’?’ The New York 
Times further described the peti- 
tion as stating, ‘‘now that the war 
fought to democratize the world 
has been won, and colored men 
have done their share in winning 
it, they should receive such equal 
rights as will be granted to ethni- 
eal minorities in Austria.’” 

On July 5, Mr. Trotter sent to 
Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations 
another petition requesting that 
American Negroes and other racial 
minorities be granted ‘‘ full democ- 
racy.’’ The petition described. the 
part taken at the battlefronts by 
the Negroes of the United States 
and other countries. It was stated 
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that ‘‘None of the various treaties 
and covenants of the League of Na- 
tions contained a word intended to 
secure liberty and democracy to 
the colored citizens of the allied 
and associated powers.’’® 

Another effort had been made to 
have the covenant of the League 
amended in the matter of racial 
equality. Baron Makino of Japan 
advocated the recognition of this 
idea during the tenth session of the 
commission with the hope of mak- 
ing a “‘bargain’’ with President 
Wilson who was proposing the ac- 
ceptance of an article on religious 
equality. Rather than to accord the 
‘*equal and just treatment in every 
respect making no distinction on ac- 
count of their race or nationality,’’ 
President Wilson withdrew his pro- 
posal for a statement on religious 
equality. In the final session, Bar- 
on Makino proposed that the gener- 
al principle be accepted in the Cov- 
enant. The French delegation sup- 
ported his request; President Wil- 
son again opposed the measure, be- 
cause of the controversies ‘‘ which 
would be bound to take place out- 
side of the commission.’’ When the 
vote was taken, eleven out of seven- 
teen favored the proposal and 
Woodrow Wilson declared it lost 
because of the violation of the 
principle of unanimity previously 
adopted. 

These efforts were the two ma- 
jor presentations of issues in which 
the status of the Negro was at all 
directly or indirectly before the 
Conference. The more dramatic 
episode was the action of Trotter, 
who in spite of a cultured back- 
ground, divested himself of pride, 
served as a ship’s scullion, unsel- 
fishly to serve his race in a time of 
need. There are few feats in our 
diplomatic annals which will equal 
this manifestation of loyalty and 
devotion to a great cause. 

On his return to New York City, 
a meeting was held in his honor at 
the Palace Casino, July 27, 1919, 
under the auspices of the Equal 
Rights League. As Trotter de- 
scribed his experiences, the enthu- 
siasm of the audience was said to 
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have reached ‘‘a high pitch.’’ He 
said that he ‘‘told them in Paris 
that unless and until a concerted 
guarantee was given of citizenship 
based upon full democracy with no 
distinction as to race or color, there 
could be no world peace.’’ He ad- 
vocated a militant attitude by Ne- 
groes but he disclaimed any love 
of ‘‘fighting for fighting’s sake.’’ 
He said, ‘‘We have adopted the 
bulldog doctrine because the Cau- 
casian in our midst reflects nothing 
but fighting retaliation.’’ 

Trotter continued to fight to se- 
cure an amendment to the Treaty 
of Peace. When the Treaty signed 
at Versailles was submitted to the 
Senate by President Wilson on 
July 10, 1919, Trotter began to 
plan to attend the hearings. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations composed on this day of 
Senators Lodge, Brandegee, Knox, 
Harding, New and Moses met on 
August 28. The schedule for the 
day called for forty-five minutes 
to the Equal Rights League and 
forty-five minutes to the disposi- 
tion of the German African col- 
ony.® 

Trotter prefaced his presentation 
of the amendment with the words, 
‘‘Mr, Chairman, the Equal Rights 
League feels that it is fit and prop- 
er, and that it is imperative, in or- 
der that the purposes of the war 
may not fail of fulfillment, in or- 
der that those who died on the field 
of battle, and among them were sol- 
diers of every race and color—may 
not have died in vain in the great 
struggle and in order that we may 
truly have now the reign of world 
democracy and of universal liberty, 
there should be an amendment to 
the Peace Treaty as it has come 
from the Conference at Paris.’’ He 
then proposed a reservation to ar- 
ticle twenty-three of Part I Section 
B of the Peace Treaty. The section 
reads, ‘‘The members of the League 
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undertake to secure just treatment 
of the native inhabitants of terri- 
tories under their control.’’ Trot- 
ter proposed to add to this state- 
ment the words, ‘‘and agree to 
vouchsafe to their own citizens the 
possession of full liberty, rights of 
democracy and protection of life 
without restriction or distinction 
based on race, color, creed or pre- 
vious condition.’’ 

If this amendment should be re- 
jected, Trotter proposed an alter- 
native, one which was to be a new 
article, Part XVI. This was, ‘‘In 
order to make the reign of peace 
universal and lasting and to make 
the fruits of the. war effective in 
the permanent establishment of 
true democracy everywhere, the al- 
lied and associated powers under- 
take each in its own country, to as- 
sure full and complete protection 
of life and liberty to all their in- 
habitants, without distinction of 
birth, nationality, language, race 
or religion and agree that all their 
citizens respectively shall be equal 
before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights with- 
out distinction as to race, language 
or religion, and all citizens of the 
members of the League who belong 
to racial or religious minorities dif- 
fering in race or religion from the 
majority of the population shall en- 
joy the same treatment and the 
same security in law and in fact as 
all persons of the majority race or 
religion. ’’ 

He referred to ‘‘an uprising by 
the 15,000,000 Negroes in the Unit- 
ed States, if injustices and oppres- 
sions to which they are subjected 
do not cease.’’ He again stated 
that ‘‘if injustice and oppression 
continue to be heaped upon the peo- 
ple of color, our country may not 
be free from a menace to the 
world’s peace.’’ He said that col- 
ored Americans appealed to the 
Committee ‘‘as real Americans be- 
cause they came here in 1619 and 
had been here ever since.’’ He de- 
scribed the record of the Negro 
soldiers with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces as well as in the 
army of the allies, as evidences of 
their patriotism. 
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Another petition was then pre- 
sented calling for: (1). the aboli- 
tion of all distinctions, segregations 
and discriminations based upon 
race or color in places of public ac- 
commodation, federal buildings and 
in federal territory; (2) the aboli- 
tion of all distinctions based on 
race or color in: the emoluments, 
rating, promotion, placement of 
government employees, in the fa- 
cilities for eating, rest, recreation 
and health for government em- 
ployees; (3) the abolition of dis- 
tinctions based upon race or color 
in any coach or public carrier op- 
erated by the Federal Government; 
(4) the opening of all schools of 
the Federal Government and all 
branches of the Army and Navy 
to all citizens; (5) the exercise of 
the mandatory powers of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments of the 
Constitution ; and (6) the adoption 
of legislation extending the protec- 
tion of the Federal Government to 
all citizens and making lynching a 
crime against the Federal Govern- 
ment. The petition closed with the 
request that the words of President 
Wilson be applied to the citizens of 
the United States at home first. In 
supporting the amendment, Mr. 
Trotter said that it was ‘‘in the in- 
terest of everlasting world peace 
and the security of the law-abiding 
citizen in his home and property 
and possessions everywhere.’’ 

Other speakers made statements, 
Allen W. Whaley of New York, Jo- 
seph H. Stewart of Washington, 
and J. H. Neill of Washington. Jo- 
seph Thomas of Cleveland, Ohio, 
urged the Committee so to amend 
the Treaty that the German Kam- 
erun could be controlled by the 
United States instead of France. 
He said that American Negroes 
would go there as merchants, teach- 
ers, police and in every capacity. 
Such relationships would be ad- 
vantageous to the commercial re- 
lations of the United States: No 
action was taken by the Committee 
on these proposals, although Sena- 
tor Lodge called an Executive Ses- 
sion of the Committee in order to 
give consideration to the propos- 


als.° The efforts of Trotter and 
his associates will stand in history 
as a significant pioneer endeavor 
of Negro leadership to participate 
in an actual negotiation for peace 
and a peace settlement. 

Other Negroes have associated 
themselves during and after World 
War II with discussions of their 
status in relation to world prob- 
lems. Another’ endeavor which 
gave Negro leaders an opportunity 
to interest. their group in foreign 
affairs was in the meetings of the 
Pan-African Congress. This Con- 
gress met first in Paris in 1919 un- 
der the leadership of W. E. B. Du- 
Bois and Rayford W. Logan. The 
second meeting was held in London 
in 1923 and the third session con- 
vened in New York in 1927. 

A similar endeavor was launched 
by the League of Colored Peoples, 
established in London in 1931, for 
the assembly of a Pan-African Con- 
gress in 1944, This Congress was 
to be called to present demands to 
the impending peace conference. 
These demands were in the interest 
of themselves and ‘‘the peoples of 
African descent the world over.’’! 

The report of the committee on 
Africa, the war and peace aims, 
had nine prominent Negroes to par- 
ticipate in the preparation of the 
statement on The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from the American 
Standpoint, published in 1942. 
During these discussions references 
were made by direct statement and 
by implication to the plight of the 
Negro in the United States. The 
Council on African Affairs of New 
York City, which is ‘‘dedicated to 
new relations with Africa, in the 
interest of African freedom and 
the promotion of international de- 
mocracy, security and freedom’’ 
has been calling attention to the co- 
lonial roots of the next world war. 
The Council sent to the Human 
Rights Commission on May 10, 
1946, a petition for a United Na- 
tions investigation of racial dis- 
crimination and denial of human 
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rights in the Union of South Afri- 
ca. 

The menace which the colonial 
system has for the peace of the 
world was recognized by the late 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. In the book, As He Saw It, 
written by the President’s son, 
Elliott Roosevelt, the President 
is reported to have said on one 
oceasion in 1943, ‘‘The Big Four 
— ourselves, Britain, China, the 
Soviet Union—will be respon- 
sible for the peace of the world 
when we’ve won the war. These 
powers will have to assume the task 
of bringing education, raising the 
standards of living, improving the 
health conditions of all backward, 
depressed colonial greas of the 
world. And when these areas have 
had the chance to reach maturity, 
they must have the opportunity ex- 
tended them of independence—af- 
ter the United Nations as a whole 
have decided that they are pre- 
pared for it. If this isn’t done, we 
might as well agree that we’re in 
for another war.’’ These opinions 
represent another point of view but 
so far as the Negro’s status in the 
United States is concerned, it is a 
minor part of the international im- 
plication. 

The comparison of what goes on 
at home and the talk abroad is one 
aspect of the new strategy which 
Negroes are using effectively. Du- 
Bois in his Color and Democracy 
(New York, 1945), and Logan in his 
The Negro and the Post-war World 
(Washington, 1945) register this 
view with scholarly purpose and 
effect. These facts now drawn upon 
by numerous writers on interna- 
tional questions are increasingly re- 
vealing the hypocrisy, the lack of 
sincerity and confidence in the good 
intentions of American statesmen. 

A new approach in this matter was 
undertaken by the National Negro 
Congress at its Detroit, 1946, meet- 
ing when it resolved to appeal the 
case of the Negro to the United Na- 
tions, which was termed, ‘‘the high- 
est court of mankind.’’ The deci- 
sion is being forced rapidly upon 
Negroes in the United States that 
with the declarations of human 
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rights for people all over the world 
adopted by the United Nations, 
there is one other step to take, and 
that is to see that these rights are 
guaranteed internationally and 
that agencies are established to 
compel respect for these rights, just 
as they would plan to suppress ag- 
gressive war. 

There is a major obstacle to the 
successful termination of this kind 
of strategy, and it is inherent in 
the structure of the United Nations 
Organization. The Charter of the 
Organization states that one of its 
objectives is the ‘‘promoting and 
encouraging respect for human 
rights and for the fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language or 
religion.’? To the contrary, how- 
ever, the Charter also provides that 
the United Nations shall not inter- 
fere in matters that are ‘‘essential- 
ly within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state.’’ This represents the 
idea of the larger nations and it 
operates with direct action upon 
the minorities within a specific geo- 
graphical area. In spite of this le- 
gal obstacle, the public conscience 
is still an open book and upon its 
pages the shame of Democracy and 
Christianity can still be indelibly 
written. 

The main thesis which has sig- 
nificance in this connection is that 
Negroes can bring the internation- 
al prestige and power of the Unit- 
ed States under question unless this 
nation can make itself more demo- 
eratie in its relationship with Ne- 
groes. The story of these relation- 
ships was used by the enemies of 
the United States during the war, 
and the spread of this story has 
continued since the close of the 
war. Pearl Buck wrote during the 
war, ‘‘The discriminations of the 
American Army and Navy and the 
Air Forces against colored soldiers 
and sailors, the exclusion of col- 
ored labor in our defense indus- 
tries and trade unions, all our so- 
cial discriminations are of the 
greatest aid today to our enemy in 
Asia, Japan.’ The reactions 


12Pear] 8S. Buck, American Unity and 
Asia, P. 29. 


which grow out of these situations 
are the most disturbing for the fu- 
ture peace of the world. The frame- 
work of peace is of little value if 
the people do not believe in the sin- 
cerity of the framers. 

Negroes in the United States 
have seen a white minority of the 
world’s population, which consti- 
tutes at the same time a majority 
in the United States, dominating 
the world’s colored majority, and 
in this, they see the rumblings of 
another war. In 1939 the world’s 
population was 2,080 million hu- 
man beings of whom one-half were 
in Asia, a little over one-fourth in 
Europe, less than one-tenth in 
North and Central America, less 
than one-twelfth in Africa, less 
than one-twentieth in South Amer- 
ica, and .05 per cent in Oceania. 
Moreover, it seems that a new era of 
population growth may be immi- 
nent in Asia, Africa, Central and 
South America. In these areas, 
birth rates are on the increase and 
death rates are being lowered. The 
population growth of the world’s 
white population is decreasing. 
White peoples have held sway over 
the world hitherto, namely, because 
they have had control of the tech- 
niques and materials, and not be- 
cause they outnumbered other peo- 
ples. Japan, as a nation which is 
non-white, has already demonstrat- 
ed what a people can do when they 
have control of the techniques and 
the materials. The colored people 
realize that race and color have 
nothing to do with such superior- 
ity. With the industrialization of 
the areas in which the colored peo- 
ples live, they will become more 
powerful in war. Efforts should be 
made to live peaceably with them. 

Negroes realized during World 
War II that there was a parallel 
between German racial ideas and 
practices in the United States. The 
paradox of the battle with tyranny 
and oppression in Europe and 
Asia, and the spectacle of Negroes 
who were denied employment in 
plants and many opportunities for 
citizenship in the United States is 
quite apparent abroad as well as to 
Negroes themselves. Thev have 
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seen that the avowed purposes of 
this nation were unsound. They 
looked upon the Fourteen Points 
of Woodrow Wilson, and no change 
took place in their status. They 
heard the Four Freedoms of Roose- 
velt and the Atlantic Charter of 
Roosevelt and Churchill, but noth- 
ing has been done to give reality to 
these symbols. They have become 
for the great majority of Negroes 
like sounding brass. In fact, no 
one in the nation’s political leader. 
ship dares to mention these. 

America has undertaken a world 
leadership and it cannot now with- 
draw from this position. Its treat- 
ment of its Negro citizens has be- 
come known over the world and 
this knowledge will affect its lead- 
ership. History shows how Negroes 
have made their appeals to the na- 
tions beyond the seas, and it is 
certain that courageous Negro lead- 
ers will seize the opportunities 
granted through international re- 
lationship to present their case at 
this bar of justice. The status of 
the Negro in the future may be no 
longer a domestic problem, because 
through the United Nations, it can 
become one among several op- 
pressed minority groups seeking 
redress from a world which seems 
determined in some way to make a 
constructive peace. 





Nine Old Men 
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them in harmony with the Consti- 
tution and the laws of Nature.’’® 

Though the decision opened a 
Pandora’s box and let loose all the 
perplexing questions supposed to 
be shut in, it had a far reaching 
and invaluable effect : it revived the 
Republican Party. The party was 
nearly bankrupt for lack of an is- 
sue. The Kansas issue was worn 
out; people were tired of hearing 
of ‘‘Bloody Kansas.’’ Just at the 
right moment the Dred Scott case 
provided a new issue. 

Besides the decision destroyed 
Douglas. Lincoln took occasion at 


15George S. Merriam, The Negro and 
the Nation, New York, 1906, p. 149. 
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Freeport to ask Douglas if he did 
not support the Dred Scott deci- 
sion; also if he still adhered to the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty as 
a means of settling the slavery 
problem in the territories. Douglas 
answered affirmatively to both 
queries. Whereupon Lincolau 
showed that if the Dred Scott de- 
cision were held, Congress must 
protect slavery in all the terri- 
tories, and if the popular sover- 
eignty idea prevailed, squatters of 
any territory might by popular 
vote prohibit slavery in any terri- 
tory. ‘‘ Judge Douglas,’’ Lincoln re- 
plied, ‘‘says that a thing may be 
lawfully driven away from a place 
where it has a lawful right to 
be.’’26 Douglas recognized the pre- 
dicament, but replied that in spite 
of the Court’s decision, settlers of 
a new territory might by ‘‘un- 
friendly’’ local legislation make 
slavery impossible. When the 
newspapers of the country pub- 
lished this lame reply, Southern 
men everywhere denounced ‘‘the 
demagogue who promised one thing 
in Congress and another in IIli- 
nois, ’’24 

There were several curious angles 
to the Dred Scott case. A week af- 
ter the decision had been rendered, 
constituents began to complain of 
Representative Chaffee. Did his 
wife have any interest in the own- 
ership of Dred Scott and his fam- 
ily? ‘‘No!’’ answered Chaffee— 
which was obviously a lie. Two 
months later Chaffee and his wife 
sold the Seott family to Taylor 
Blow of St. Louis ‘‘for the purpose 
solely of emancipation.’’ Ten days 
afterwards they were free.'® 

This same Taylor Blow had 
signed Dred Seott’s appeal bond. 
He was the son of Peter Blow, from 
whom Scott had been bought by 
Dr. Emerson, and had been the Ne- 
gro’s childhood playmate. Blow 
was opposed to slavery and later 
became a prominent Republican in 
St. Louis. Another anti-slavery ad- 
herent, a lawyer named Hugh A. 
Garland, appeared for the fictitious 
defendant Sandford. 


16Hodder, op. cit., p. 21. 

17William E. Dodd, Expansion and 
Conflict, Boston, 1915, p. 257. 

18Beveridge, op. cit., II, 496. 


Six months before the case was 
entered on the docket of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, a pam- 
phlet entitled: ‘‘The Case of Dred 
Scott in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, December Term, 
1854,’’ was printed at St. Louis 
and circulated. It contained a pref- 
ace dated July 4, 1854 and signed 
by the mark of Dred Scott, appeal- 
ing to all who might read it for 
sympathy and help. Whoever wrote 
the preface was an adroit politi- 
cian and master propagandist. It 
appears certain that the outlay for 
printing and distribution was made 
by the same person that bore the 
expense of the whole litigation. But 
who that person was, is not posi- 
tively known.” 

Finally: the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill had repealed the Missouri 
Compromise Act by declaring it 
“*inoperative and void.’’ The pow- 
er of Congress to legislate over the 
subject of slavery had also been 
denied by the Bill. The slave 
oligarchy thus had little to gain by 
risking a ruling in the Court on a 
point which Congress had already 
effectively decided for itself. But 
not so with the anti-slavery party. 
An adverse judicial decision would 
not make their position any worse 
than it was under the Kansas Ne- 
braska Bill, and a favorable deci- 
sion might give the cause a moral 
impetus. 

Perhaps the Dred Scott case was 
merely a test case begun and prose- 
cuted by some ardent supporter of 
anti-slavery and Dred Scott a mere 
pawn in the hand of his subtle 
brain. 

Taney, ‘‘the votary and pillar of 
the slave power,’’ was opposed to 
slavery. In early life he had in- 
curred the odium of the South by 
defending a Methodist minister in- 
dicted for inciting a slave insurrec- 
tion through having preached a 
sermon condemning slavery.2° Ta- 
ney freed the slaves he had inherit- 
ed except two who were too old to 
take care of themselves and these 
he supported until his death. The 
position he took in the Dred Scott 
case was the result of a mistaken 


197bid., II, 457-458. 
2°Swisher, op. cit., p. 97. 
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sense of duty and not of any par- 
tiality for slavery. He had been 
brought up in the tradition that 
slavery was national and at his ad- 
vanced age it was doubtless diffi- 
cult for him to change his opinions. 





A Worthwhile Exhibit 
of Art 


(Continued from page 98) 


drawn. Many of his paintings are 
of children seated or standing, 
either alone or in family groups. 
In the great majority of cases an 
expressionless hand holds some ob- 
ject—a letter, chart, book, glove, 
riding cap, sextant, basket of 
flowers or fruit, a parasol, pencil, 
whistle, or what you will. Meti- 
culously painted strawberry leaves 
and berries in a basket or in the 
hands are his favorities. The sub- 
jects are often seated in uphol- 
stered Sheraton chairs or settees, 
studded with countless _ brass- 
headed tacks. Accessories and back- 
grounds are popular with the artist. 
Among these are dark red curtains, 
cords and tassels, stylized earrings, 
jewelry and landscapes seen 
through easements. The children 
usually wear high-waisted white 
dresses and often red slippers. An 
extraordinary looking dog with a 
pig-like head and a squirrel’s tail 
appears in several paintings 
(Ibid.).’’ 

Yet Dr. Pleasants says, ‘‘To ap- 
praise fairly Johnston as an Ameri- 
ean Painter of the late eighteenth 
century we should not set our 
standards unreasonably high.’’ He 
says further, ‘‘He must in a way 
perhaps be classed with the primi- 
tives, although whatever his primi- 
tive instincts may have been, his 
style was certainly influenced by 
the Peale-Polk family group. This 
influence was probably Charles 
Peale Polk who did so much work 
in Baltimore during the 1790’s, 
and whose stiff handling of legs, 
arms and figures, was carried to an 
even greater degree of rigidity by: 
the Negro. Many of Polk’s manner- 
isms are employed by Johnston 
and, like Polk, he revelled in ac- 
eessories, often using those of 
which Polk was especially fond.’’ 
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__-SEPARATE AND 
= rer in Atlanta it was decided t6 


i, appoint a certain number of Negroes as 
policemen. the understanding that such Ne- 


,, \ groes’are not to. arrest white men. Immediately a 


citizen of the’¢ity sought an injunction restraining 
the city from making such appointments on these 
conditions, citing the unconstitutionality of such 


an act according to both the State and the United 


States constitutions. Whether or not this citizen 


was concerned with maintaining the rights of the 


Negro, he was standing on solid ground in attack- 
ing this policy. It would inject into our so-called 
constitutional law a legal fiction and judicial myth 
like that of “separate but equal accommodations 
for the races.” The authorities would now estab- 
lish one jurisdiction for a white officer and a sepa- 
rate and different jurisdiction for the colored offi- 
cer. It would soon turn out, as it has happened in 
the case of separate but equal accommodations, 
that while the white man would be exercising full 
power, the Negro would have only restricted 
power in the ghetto, or, in actual practice, mo 
power at all. 

It would be a collapse of government to inject 
into a modern legal system such a medieval practi¢e 
as that of having one tribe in one district, subject to 
limited authority, and another tribe in an adjacent 
district, subject to unlimited authority, and still 
operating under the auspices of a general govern- 
ment. European nations which have adopted a 
rule somewhat like this in their control and eéx- 
ploitation of the so-called primitives of Asia and 
Africa, find that their problems which they con- 
sidered as thereby solved are still very much un- 
solved. Troubles arising from the inevitable 
clashes which must result have led to brutal wars 
which have been settled only by the extermination 
of the Natives protesting. 

It is hardly likely that peace can be assured 
under any such rules by which a Negro policeman 
in the district to which his people are restricted can- 
not arrest a white man who may come into that 
district and commit murder or apprehend a white 
criminal whom he may find beyond the borders of 
his ghetto. The very distinction itself is a contribu- 
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UNEQUAL JURISDICTIONS 


tion to the destruction of law and order rather than 

a step to maintain the peace of the community. It 
means further degrading of the so-called Negro 
citizen by the appointment of policemen with such 
limited power. The government thereby says to 
Negroes that not only a Negro in the ordinary 
walks of life is not and shall not be considered as 
equal to the white man, but even if he contrives to 
attain an official position he is nevertheless inferior 
and powerless before the superior white criminal. 
Instead of tending to promote the elevation of the 
Negro race it will work as further humiliation and 
will decidedly retard the progress of those men of 
vision of both races who are seriously endeavoring 
to make the United States a democracy in fact. 

It is unfortunate that a few Negroes, self-styled 
leaders of the race, have such a little vision as to 
consider as half a loaf this appointment of police- 
men with limited power and thereby give their ap- 
proval to making this step backward to medieval 
tribalism. If the Negroes of the country endorse 
such a measure, they thereby sacrifice the principle © 
of democracy and seal up their lips forever against 
any complaints about invading the domain of their 
civil rights. If they sacrifice the principles of 
democracy teday, they will not have that principle | 
to fall back upon tomorrow in opposing some other — 
undemocratic procedure which may be less ac- 
ceptable than giving a hand full of Negro men the 
opportunity to figure on the municipal pay roll as 
administrative satellites in the ghetto. 

This mischievous proposal drives home the truth — 
that Negroes in struggling to advance should be | 
just as vigilant as to their enemies within as to those 
without. A betrayal from within is worse than one 
from without. No Negro can honorably accept an 
appointment on a police force on the condition that ~ 
he will arrest only members of his own race, and 
any so-called Negro leader who endorses such a 
policy deserves the condemnation of every self- 
respecting citizen of the country. The Uncle Tom 
element has long been dominant in Negro life be- 
cause he has been paid enough to pay off but the 
time has come for Negroes to stand firm on prin- 
ciple. 
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